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could have been smashed, but it is almost equally
certain that the English electorate would not have
supported such a policy. The man-in-the-street had
been encouraged, from the moment the Armistice was
signed, to relax, and as this was his own inclination
after the strain of the war years, he followed such
advice implicitly. In addition, there were a hundred
problems in England itself, so it is hardly surprising
that the desire of the overwhelming mass of the popu-
lation, far from the re-conquest of Ireland, was to for-
get all about her. Indeed, it would have been difficult
if not impossible to have rallied support for the
adoption of a strong line towards Sinn Fein. There was
also the attitude of American opinion to be taken into
account, and with the question of the war debt
extremely urgent this was not an aspect of the problem
which could safely be ignored. Above all, there was a
spirit of compromise and optimism in the air which it
was to require years of bitter experience to prove un-
founded.

So, in October, 1921, there took place the conference
with the representatives of Sinn Fein which was finally
to result in the Irish Treaty. Mr. Chamberlain was
one of the British representatives, and his colleagues
were Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Birkenhead, Mr.
Winston Churchill, Sir L. Worthington Evans, Sir
Hamar (now Lord) Greenwood, and Sir Gordon (now
Lord) Hewart. There were seven plenary sessions, and
Mr. Chamberlain was present at all save two. After
the seventh session of the Plenary Conference negotia-
tions were conducted through sub-conferences, and
the records show that nine of these, out of a total of
twenty-four, were attended by Mr. Chamberlain. He
also signed the treaty itself at half-past two in the